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PRESENTACION 


Los tres artículos que incluimos en el presente número están 
unidos por una lógica interna. El primero, escrito por el Dr. José 
D. Rodríguez, Profesor Asociado de la Escuela Luterana de 
Teología en Chicago, trata de redescubrir la memoria bíblica del 
encuentro entre Jesús y la mujer samaritana. En el segundo, el Dr. 
Samuel Pagán, Director de Traducciones para las Américas de las 
Sociedades Bíblicas Unidas, emprende una tarea semejante 
respecto a María Magdalena. En el tercero, Javier Quiñones-Ortiz, 
estudiante doctoral en la Florida, hace un análisis y crítica del 
programa que se han trazado los teólogos latinoamericanos de la 
liberación para el redescubrimiento de la memoria histórica de los 
pueblos. 

Uno de los propósitos de Apuntes es precisamente releer y 
redescubrir nuestra historia. Esperamos que estos tres artículos, 
unidos por esa lógica interna, contribuyan a ese propósito. 
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Breaking Down Barriers 
José D. Rodriguez 


The Problem of Hispanic Ministry in the U.S. and the Caribbean 

An article in Apuntes raised some issues regarding the present condition 
of Hispanic ministry in the U.S. that provoked my concern. The author, William 
Muñiz-Rocha! pointed out that after participating in a national consultation on 
Hispanic ministry, he was led to conclude that when dealing with Hispanics the 
church was far from following Paul's exhortation to the Galatians, which states that 
in Christ there is no discrimination between a Greek or a Jew, a slave or a free 
person, a man or a woman.” It is evident, the author noted, that for some 
inexplicable reason, the executive denominational staff sees those of us who come 
from Latin America, or whose presence in this country is due to an accident or 
need, as not only having a second class status of inferiority and poor education, 
but also as having the moral responsibility to appreciate with eternal gratitude the 
compassionate work that their denominations have offered us. Ironically, this 
moral demand continues to be expressed even when our knowledge and/or our 
perception of the world is much closer in scope, witness, and intent to that of 
God's Reign. 

This article indicates, with clarity and eloquence, the actual presence of 
barriers of diverse types and levels negatively affecting the efforts being 
undertaken to strengthen and expand Hispanic ministry in the U.S. and the 
Caribbean. Usually, these barriers are based-on stereotypes. Unfortunately, this 
condition or prejudice is perpetuated by a lack of a collective action to change it. 

The situation and condition of the Church’s Hispanic Ministry in 

the US (UCC, Disciples of Christ, Methodist, Lutheran, etc.) is 

undoubtedly and, in spite of daring to say it out loud, a serious 

one. However, to be honest and fair to our friends in positions 

of greater responsibility we have to admit that we are all 

responsible for this situation, especially those of us driven by fear 

and distrust who prefer to go on in silence, or shy away from 

controversy, letting others take risks and be stigmatized. 


For those of us who believe, this situation should lead us to reconsider 
our values, attitudes and actions in light of God’s will. The Bible, which is a 
collection of texts that presents us with the foundational and generative events of 
our faith, that points to God’s acts of redemption in the past, and helps us become 


1. Episcopal priest and Director of Hispanic ministry in the Episcopal Diocese of the Rio Grande. 
2. Galatians 3:28. 

3. William Muñiz-Rocha, "Si hay judíos y griegos, esclavos y libres," Apuntes, 4, Winter 1988), 88-91. 
4. Ibid., 90. 
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aware of this active presence of God in the present? should guide us in these 
efforts. 


Jesus and the Samaritan Woman 

The encounter of Jesus with a woman of Samaria on his journey to 
Galilee recorded in the gospel of John 4:5-30 presents us with valuable insights 
that help us respond to some of the problems that presently challenge our efforts 
to strengthen and to further develop Hispanic ministry in the U.S. and the 
Caribbean. I do not pretend to exhaust all possible insights contained in this 
passage. My main goal is to stimulate a mutually critical and constructive reading 
of this text to help us produce a more effective response to the diversity and 
complexity of the problems actually present in this ministry. 


Encounter at Jacob’s Well 

In the first four verses of chapter four, the writer of the gospel tells us 
that Jesus, in order to avoid a controversy with Pharisees on the issue of baptism, 
decides to leave Judea and move to Galilee. At that time, the fastest route to 
Galilee was crossing through Samaria. This trip usually took three days. The 
alternative route was to cross the Jordan, go up the eastern side of the river, 
avoiding Samaria, recross the Jordan north of Samaria and then enter Galilee. 
This other route was twice as long.® 

On the way to Samaria they came to the town of Sychar. Weary from 
travelling, Jesus sat down to rest at the well of Jacob.’ It was midday, so the heat 
was at its greatest and Jesus was tired and thirsty from his journey. His disciples 
went on ahead to buy some food in the Samaritan town. 

As Jesus sat there, a Samaritan woman came to the well. It was strange 
for her to come to this well for it was located more than half a mile from Sychar 
where she must have lived, and there was water there. However, as other parts of 
the text indicate, this woman was probably rejected by her neighbors as a moral 
outcast to the extent that event the other women must have driven her away from 
the village well, forcing her to come to Jacob’s well for water. 

Jesus asked her to give him a drink. She is taken by surprise, for his 
accent and clothing reveal his Jewish identity, and there was centuries old feud 


5. José Miguez Bonino, Doing Theology in a Revolutionary Situation (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 
1975), 88-104; Severino Croatto, Hermenéutica Biblica (Buenos Aires: Editorial La Aurora, 1984), 73- 
90. 


6. William Barclay, The Gospel of John I (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1975), 147. 


7. This was an area which had many Jewish memories attached to it. There was a piece of ground 
there which had been bought by Jacob (Genesis 33: 18, 19). Jacob, on his deathbed, had bequeathed 
that ground to Joseph (Genesis 48: 22). And, on Joseph’s death in Egypt, his body had been taken 
back to Palestine and buried there (Joshua 24: 32). So around this area there gathered many 
memories. The well itself was more than 100 feet deep. It is not a springing well of water; it is a well 
into which the water percolates and gathers. But clearly it was a well so deep that no one could get 
water from it unless he/she had something with which to draw the water. Ibid. 
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- 8. Ibid., pp. 149-51. 


between the Jews and the Samaritans. Once again Jesus initiates a conversation 
with the woman. He shares with her the good news of the imminent presence of 
God's Reign. Her enthusiastic response is such that she leaves immediately to 
inform others cf her encounter with the Messiah. The people's response to her 
witness is so positive that they ask Jesus to prolong his stay in Samaria, increasing 
the number of his followers. 


The Meaning of the Story 

This passage is a valuable resource to lead us in a careful reflection of 
those problems in our ministry that, whether conscious or not, are a direct 
consequence of values, attitudes, and actions based on prejudices and/or 
dehumanizing stereotypes. Biblical scholars have already pointed out the many 
useful insights present in this text. The most significant of these, for our purposes, 
is the one that shows Jesus breaking down barriers that hindered the reception 
and expansion of God's Reign among the Samaritans. 

There are three basic barriers mentioned in this text. They are all focused 
on the person with whom Jesus establishes a dialogue while sitting down to rest 
at the well of Jacob. The first of these barriers was ethnic and religious prejudice. 
The quarrel between the Jews and the Samaritans had been long and bitter. The 
Jews despised the Samaritans, for they had lost their racial purity. Way back about 
720 B.C. the Assyrians had invaded the northern kingdom of Samaria and had 
captured and subjugated it. They did what conquerors often did in those days. 
They transported practically the whole population to another sector of the empire 
(II Kings 17:6), bringing foreigners to settle on the ‘conquered land (II Kings 
17:24). Those who remained in the northern kingdom began to inter-marry with 
the incoming foreigners, committing what to the Jews was an unforgivable crime. 
They lost their customs and cultural identity. The southern kingdom, whose capital 
was Jerusalem, experienced a similar invasion and defeat. Its inhabitants were also 
carried off to Babylon; but they did not lose their identity; they remained 
stubbornly and unalterably Jewish. 

The Jewish contempt against the Samaritans was also of a religious 
nature. The Jews claimed that the Samaritans not only reduced the word of God 
to the Pentateuch (the Jews included the Prophets as part of God’s revelation), but 
also constructed a rival temple on Mount Gerizim. This Jewish-Samaritan 
controversy that was more than 450 years old continued as resentfully and bitterly 
during Jesus’ time as ever. For these reasons it was a small wonder that the 
Samaritan woman was astonished when Jesus, a Jew, spoke to her, a Samaritan. 
Here Jesus was breaking through the barriers of nationality and Jewish religious 
customs that in a racist fashion expressed contempt against their neighbors and 
distant relatives. 


9. The Samaritans claimed to belong to the remnant, specifically derived from the two halves tribes 
of Ephraim and Mannasses. The Interpreter's Dictionary of the Bible, p. 190. 
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The second barrier mentioned in the text is gender. The gospel writer tells 
us that the person with whom Jesus speaks at Jacob’s well was a woman. The 
customs of the time took for granted the inferior status of women in society. They 
were viewed more as a means to an end, instruments or things, rather than as 
human beings with the same status as their male counterparts. For the Jews, Jesus 
was a Rabbi. The strict Rabbiaic forbade a Rabbi from greeting a woman in 
public. A Rabbi might not even speak to his own wife or daughter or sister in 
public. There were even Pharisees who were called "the bruised and bleeding 
Pharisees" because they shut their eyes when they saw a woman on the street and 
so walked into walls and houses! For a Rabbi to be seen speaking to a woman in 
public was the end of his reputation --and yet Jesus spoke to this woman. Here 
was Jesus breaking through the barriers of the orthodox Jewish custom of that 
time. 

The third barrier alluded in this passage had to do with morality. The 
Samaritan was not only a woman; she was also a woman of notorious character. 
No decent man, let alone a Rabbi, would have been seen in her company or even 
exchanging a word with her --and yet Jesus spoke to her. More than that, in his 
dialogue with this woman, Jesus made available to her the opportunity to 
participate in the reign that he came to establish. 

In the prophetic vision of the age to come, it was God and no other who 
was the origin of the living fountain of the all-quenching water (Jer. 17:13; Ps. 
36:9; Rev. 22:1). This woman of Samaria believed this, and for that reason, when 
Jesus assured her actual participation in this God-given reality, she rushed out to 
share her experience with others.!! 


Reading the Story Today 

It is very common in studying this text to fall into the temptation of 
focusing on the sinful life of the Samaritan woman who had had five husbands and 
was now living with a man who was not her husband. This is such an attractive 
theme for religious piety that the study ends up becoming an exhortation against 
sexual sins, especially as they are evidenced by women. One wonders if those who 
engage in these studies have ever considered assigning some responsibility for the 
situation to the five husbands, or to the man with whom the woman was living. 
In fact, John Calvin, in his commentary to the gospel of John readily lays all 
responsibility on the woman for being such a forward and disobedient wife, 
constraining her husbands to divorce her, and continuing her sinfulness by 
prostituting herself through fornication.! 


10. Barclay, p. 151. 
11. Ibid., pp. 151-164. 
12, Rachel C. Wahlberg, Jesus According to a Woman (Mahwah: Paulist Press, 1975), p. 87. 


13. See ibid. and John Calvin, Commentary on the Gospel of John, Vol. 1, (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1956), p. 153. 
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To avoid this type of speculation which is usually based on prejudice, a 
more careful examination of this passage will help us notice that only three verses 
out of thirty are devoted to the marital status of the woman. The other verses, that 
is, the larger part of the text, relate to us her theological conversation with Jesus, 
her familiarity with Jewish religious teachings, her enthusiasm after receiving Jesus’ 
blockbuster message, and the effect of her witness on the people in her city.!4 

If we focus our study this way, we will then become aware of certain 
valuable, although highly controversial elements, in Jesus’ teachings and ministry. 
Surely we can assume that Jesus was aware of the problems, prejudices, and 
stereotypes characteristic of his time. We can also assume that the experience 
described in the story happened not by accident but as a result of Jesus’ own will. 
The story then is a resource used by Jesus to confront us with the challenge placed 
to us by the gospel for our witness of faith. In other words, here we are being 
challenged by what Paul calls in his letter to the Corinthians the power and 
scandal of God’s wisdom (I Cor. 1). Here we see Jesus deliberately making of this 
human being, who had three strikes against her: being a woman, a Samaritan, and 
a sinner, a person useful for the proclamation of the gospel. Jesus intentionally 
broke through these barriers imposed by culture and religion on the women of the 
first century to show that although salvation was from the Jews, she who was a 
Samaritan and a sinner could still be an excellent witness to the good news of the 
imminent presence of God’s reign among us. Jesus’ choice for this purpose was 
not a representative from the social elite of the time but rather someone who was 
traditionally seen as a scandal. : 

Jesus knew what he was doing. He affirmed women and those who 
traditionally come from the marginalized sectors of society in ways his 
contemporaries and later followers still have not been able to fully recognize. 
Jesus’ purpose was to break down those barriers of human construction based on 
prejudice and imposed by society, culture, and religion with our consent, to make 
way for the emergence of a new reality based on God’s gracious loving mercy.» 


Reading the Bible in Spanish y 

To provide additional resources for Biblical studies and a more faithful 
and less biased obedience to the gospel, I want to suggest, following the proposal 
of Dr. Justo L. González, to make a reading of this text in Spanish. González's 
reference to a "reading of the Bible in Spanish" is not a chauvinistic appeal for 
Hispanics to do away with serious biblical research based, among other things on 
the historical critical method.!© Nor does he mean the obvious of reading it in 
a Spanish translation. What he means is much more than that. His suggestion is 


14. Wahlberg, ibid., p. 88. 

15. Ibid., 89-97. 

16. Although he does mention that to someone who condemned substituting the Revised Standard 
Version for the "original" King James, he once replied that the Bible was originally written in Spanish, 
and that God then translated it into Hebrew and Greek because at that time no one knew Spanish 
yet. "Reading the Bible in Spanish," Apuntes (Summer, 1989), p. 39. 
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to take seriously an emphasis that, since the time of the Reformation, has been a 
character trait of the Protestant tradition: making the Bible available to the people 
in their vernacular. 

It is common to think that the goal of this approach was to facilitate more 
people to have direct access to something that was previously reserved for 
scholars. But there is a more significant and profound dimension to this process. 
When the Bible becomes a resource accessible to the people, and the people 
discover in the Bible their own particular perspective, then the Bible becomes the 
people’s book, that is, subversive book no longer under the control of the 
dominant groups of society. 

This is what I mean by "reading the Bible in Spanish": a reading 

which begins with the realization that the Bible is a political 

book; a reading in the "vernacular," not only in the cultural, 

linguistic sense, but also in the socio-political sense.!? 


The point of departure for such a reading, in contrast to the one 
characteristic of the dominant culture, is to read the Scriptures as presenting a 
history of the people of God "beyond innocence," that is, to view biblical history 
as "responsible remembrance" leading to "responsible action." Indeed, anyone who 
reads the Bible carefully, going beyond the level of "Bible stories," will have great 
difficulties in idealizing its heroes. Biblical characters are not presented as 
immaculate, but as human beings struggling with ambiguities similar to the ones 
we have to confront daily.! 

To be sure, Biblical history is a history beyond innocence. Its only real 
heroes are the God of history, and history itself, which somehow continues moving 
forward even in spite of the failure of its great protagonists. Since this is also the 
nature of Hispanic history,!? it may well be that on this score we have an 
interpretive advantage over those whose history is still at the level of guilty 
innocence, and who therefore must read Scripture in the same way in which they 
read their own history, that is, in terms of high ideals and purity to justify their 
privileges and interests. Furthermore, if it is true that our perspective is closer to 
that of the protagonists in the Bible, we can bring a particular perspective to 
history and to the interpretation of the Bible that will prove useful, not only to us, 
but also to the church at large.2 


17. Ibid., p. 45. 
18. See, ibid., pp. 39-40. 


19. "We know that we were born out of an act of violence of cosmic proportions in which our Spanish 
forefathers raped our Indian foremothers. We have no skeletons in our closet. Our skeletons are at 
the very heart of our history and our reality as a people. therefore, we are comforted when we read 
the genealogy of Jesus, and find there, not only a Gentile like ourselves, but also an incest, and what 
amounts to David’s rape of Bathsheba. The Gospel writer did not hide the skeletons in Jesus’ closet, 
but listed them, so that we may know that the Savior has really come to be one of us --not just one 
of the high and the mighty, the aristocratic with impeccable bloodlines, but one of us." Ibid., p. 41. 
20. Ibid. 
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Contemporary Barriers 

I believe that this text points us towards three important contemporary 
barriers present in the witness of my own Lutheran tradition in the United States, 
particularly as it relates to ministry among and with traditionally under- -represented 
communities, that need to be brought down to develop a more faithful witness to 
the gospel. The first of these barriers is the overwhelming stress given to the 
European culture in all its manifestations, along with the conscious or unconscious 
disregard for cultural expressions originating from traditionally marginalized 
groups. 

It is interesting to note that the Lutheran tradition --not to mention 
Christianity as a whole-- has always found in culture a valuable resource for 
developing a more authentic understanding of and witness to the gospel. Cultural 
resources became so valuable for the religious expression of faith that when 
European Lutherans migrated to America they brought with them their pastors, 
their Bibles, their languages, and the customs and traditions of their own land, 
establishing colonies which even today, after several generations, preserve in their 
worship and other religious manifestations a strong flavor of their original cultural 
traditions. Unfortunately, this trend became so identified with the dominant 
European culture that Lutheranism was equated with assimilation to the values 
and preferences of this culture.?! In this sense, the cultural expressions of Native 
Americans and that of other ethnic groups living in America were and still are 
unable to play a significant role in enriching this religious tradition. 

It seems to be part of the sinful condition of humanity that we continually 
seek to divide one another. And even worse, we try to affirm ourselves by stepping 
upon others and even destroying them so that we might advance. Domination 
rather than mutuality seems to be the rule of humanity's quest for happiness. 
Brothers and sisters, families, clans, nations and races are posed one against the 
other. As one gets into power, barriers of all types are built up so that others will 
not get in. 

The challenge placed to Lutheranism is to bear witness to God’s creative, 
redeeming, and sanctifying activity in the present.2> The evangelical 
understanding of justification by grace through faith so dear to our Lutheran 
heritage should lead us to commit ourselves, both in word and deed, to the 
incarnation of the gospel in changing historical contexts and diverse cultural 
situations. Faithfulness to this call in the pluralistic context of the U.S. and the 
Caribbean requires the recognition that God created us so that even in our 
differences we might enrich one another. Witness to the continuing saving work 
Of God in the world challenges us to break down the barriers of gender, language, 
race, age, class, and of all other things that have been built by humanity to 


21. For an example of how this trend was experienced in the mission field, see my "Lessons for the 

Church," The Lutheran (September, 1986), p. 11. == 

22. Virgil Elizondo, The Future is Mestizo (Bloomington, Indiana: Meyer-Stone Books, 1988), p. 81. 

23. In the case of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America, see provision 4.01 of its Constitution, 
Bylaws, and Continuing Resolutions. 
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separate nations, races, and families from one another. While the ministry and 
mission of the church is ultimately dependent on God’s power, as God’s people 
we are invited to participate today in God’s creating, redeeming, and transforming 
experience of ushering in a new reality, a new way of relating as children of the 
same God, and brothers and sisters of one another. 

The second barrier that we have to struggle to bring down today has to 
do with leadership styles developed by many of our brothers and sisters who, like 
myself, presently hold positions of power and/or influence. It is very unfortunate 
to realize that while we have come a long way from the time that members of 
traditionally under-represented communities were totally absent from the 
structures of power, we still have a long way to go to reach the time when those 
who are part of the power structure, even when they come from traditionally 
under-represented communities, rather than assimilate to the interests and world 
view of the dominant groups in society, are able to maintain their own, and or the 
one of those groups that have empowered them to reach their present position. 

It is sad to say, but yet nevertheless true, that power can corrupt and that 
more power can corrupt even more. We have to realize that no one is exempt 
from the temptation of using others for personal advancement. Excuses of all 
types, colors, and forms will be readily available to those, who for lack of integrity, 
will rationalize their values, attitudes, and actions at the cost of others. Let’s 
remind ourselves that gender, language, race, age, class, or any other element is 
not in itself an indelible mark of assurance of righteousness. Righteousness comes 
from God through Christ, who graciously and lovingly urges our commitment to 
the struggles of those who because of their gender, language, race, age, class or 
any other reason are subjected to injustice, prejudice, and oppression. It will be 
good for us to remember that when the disciples were discussing with one another 
who was the greatest among them, Jesus broke into their conversation to say: "If 
anyone wants to be the first, that someone must be the last of all, and servant of 
all" (Mk. (:35). Service, not rank nor privilege is, according to our faith, the mark 
of greatness. 

Finally, the third barrier that we need to break down is the tendency so 
characteristic of our time to divorce our knowledge of faith from our personal and 
public witness to the faith that we hold so dearly. Here again, the biblical story of 
Jesus’ meeting with the Samaritan woman is very significant. It is interesting to 
note that in two of Luther’s sermons on this passage he places special emphasis 
in God’s initiative to make Godself available in our lives in ways that are most 
unexpected.” For Luther, acknowledgement of this divine presence in spite of 


its appearance, requires, that act of faith that distinguishes the authentic believer - 


24. In 1537, Johannes Bugenhagen, pastor of the Wittenberg parish, was granted permission by Elector 
John Frederick to accept the invitation of the Danish king, Christian III to assist in their efforts at 
reforming church life. Luther substituted him in the pulpit and in the pastoral care of Wittenberg. It 
was then when he preached these sermons on the gospel of John. The four sermons on chapter four 
were given during the course of 1540. Martin Luther, "Sermons on the Gospel of St. John," Luther’s 
Works, (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1957), pp. ix-xi. 
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from those who just pretend.” In fact, in one of his sermons Luther stresses that 
it is precisely a woman from Samaria who, in her dialogue with Jesus at Jacob’s 
well, recognizes God’s presence and is ready to share food and drink to respond 
to the needs of the Messiah. In reference to Matthew 25, Luther makes crystal 
clear the relation that needs to be established between the doctrine of justification 
by grace through faith, and the active, concrete witness of the believer. 

God says: "I do not choose to come to you in My majesty and in 

the company of angels but in the guise of a poor beggar asking 

for bread ..." Christ says: "If I suffer hunger or thirst in the 

person of My apostle or of any Christian, yes, of a Christian child 

or of any person poor and in want, and you are aware of this 

situation, you are truly an archmiser if you close your eyes to his. 

I want you to know that I am the one who is suffering hunger 

and thirst. If you feed this person, you are feeding Me; if you let 

[this person] thirst, it is 1 whom you are permitting to perish of 

thirst.26 

What are we doing for our brothers and sisters in need? Or perhaps we 
should ask, why can't our faith lead us to recognize the presence of God in these 
people and respond to their needs? It is important to stress that if it is true that 
God's presence among us is like that of a stranger, faith that is made possible 
through grace should lead us not only to recognize God in these strangers, but 
also to respond readily with our resources to their needs. a 

We need to be constantly reminded that out of the suffering, divided and 
segregated society of this time, Jesus ushered in a new reality and proclaimed the 
dream "that all may be one" (John 17:21). Sin Jesus knew well how shocking the 
socio-political implications of the gospel was to his followers, he promised the gift 
of the Holy Spirit to give them understanding and assist them in carrying out their 
call to witness to the gospel (Mk. 16:15, Mt. 28:16-20; Lk. 24:36-49; Jn. 20:19-23). 
While Jesus died for that dream, yet on the morning of Pentecost, stirred by the 
powerful event of his resurrection, the dream began to be realized and many 
diverse people were able to experience a new family unit that transcended the old 
barriers that had kept them apart (Acts 21439 

Ironically, as God calls us to break down barriers, especially when they 
do not allow us to respond adequately to the gospel, a Latin American poet invites 
us to build a new wall: 

To build this wall bring me all your hands 

Blacks, their black hands, whites, their white hands 

yes, a wall that goes from the beach to the mountains, 

from the mountains to the beach, reaching beyond the horizon. 


25. Ibid., p. 505. 
26. Ibid., p. 520. 
27. Elizondo, op. cit., pp. 76-77. 
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This wall however, will not be built to create more divisions, but to 
contribute to the unity of humankind. It is in this union of human beings, that we 
will struggle against those evils that affect us all, evils that erode our more 
fundamental values, and that deteriorate our humanity and the humanity of those 
who fall victims of our actions. 

Knock, knock! Who is it? A rose and a carnation 

Bring down the wall! 

Knock, knock! Who is it? The sword of the soldier 

Raise up the wall! 

iTun, tun! Who is it? The dove and the laurel wreath 

¡Tun, tun! ¿Quién es? The scorpion and the centipede 

Raise the wall! 


Al corazón del amigo, ¡Abre la muralla! 

To poison and the dagger, ¡cierra la muralla! 

To healing herbs and teas, ¡Abre la muralla! 

To the bite of the serpent, ¡cierra la muralla! 

To the humming bird in the flower, ¡Abre la muralla! 


Alcemos una muralla juntando todos las manos, 

Los negros sus manos negras, los blancos sus blancas manos. 
Una muralla que vaya desde la playa hasta el monte, 

Desde el monte hasta la playa, 

Bien allá sobre el horizonte. 


Resumen 


El presente artículo es un estudio del pasaje sobre el encuentro de Jesús con 
la mujer samaritana junto al pozo de Jacob. El autor señala que el centro del pasaje 
no está en la vida marital de la mujer, aunque así lo hayan entendido muchos 
intérpretes, sino en su interés en hacer la voluntad de Dios, y en la apertura de Jesús 
al acercarse a ella, y de ella al responderle. 

Con esta interpretación en mente, al autor se acerca a su propia tradición 
luterana, para señalar algunas de las barreras que al presente separan a la mayoría 
étnica y cultural de las minorías dentro de esa tradición. Sobre esa base señala 
algunas pautas para derribar las barreras culturales y sociales que existen, no 
solamente dentro de su propia denominación, sino en toda la iglesia. : 


28. This is a free translation of Nicolás Guillén's poem, "La muralla," La paloma de vuelo popular 
(Buenos Aires: Editorial Lozada, 1958), pp. 21-22. 
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Maria... Simplemente Marfa 


Samuel Pagán 


Introducción 

María Magdalena es da de los personajes que con más frecuencia 
aparece en los relatos evangélicos.! En varias ocasiones los evangelistas ponen de 
manifiesto algún detalle o aspecto importante de su personalidad. Del estudio de 
esos pasajes bíblicos se desprende que la Magdalena era una mujer decidida, 
valiente, firme y fiel? Esos rasgos de su personalidad contribuyeron 
significativamente a que perteneciera al círculo íntimo de colaboradores de Jesús 
de Nazaret. De acuerdo a los evangelios (Lc 8.2-3), era una fiel asistente y 
discípula de Jesús que acompañaba continuamente a los apóstoles. 

María provenía de Magdala, una pequeña ciudad on Galilea en la ribera 
occidental del Mar de Tiberiades o el Lago de Genesaret.* La ciudad subsistia 
gracias a la agricultura, la carpintería, la pesca y la construcción de embarcaciones. 
Además, era un centro comercial importante, formaba parte de una ruta comercial 
destacada y se había instalado en sus inmediaciones un importante destacamento 
de soldados romanos. La población era mayormente gentil (contaban con un 
hipódromo) y los judíos de la comunidad no tenían muy buena reputación y 
habían construido una sinagoga pequeña. 

Magdala estaba enclavada en una región de gran efervescencia política y 
nacionalismo: la 1 insurrección, del pueblo judío y la represión militar romana se 
encontraban frecuentemente.® El cuartel de Magdala estaba ubicado en un punto 
militar estratégico pues tenía comunicación inmediata, a través de tierra y mar, a 
diversos puntos importantes de la región dominados por el Imperio romano. 

La palabra "migdal" significa en hebreo torre, y alude a una fortaleza, un 


1 Mt 27.56,61; 28.1; Mc 15.40,47; 16.1,9; Le 8.2; 24.10; Jn 19.25; 20.1,11,16,18. 

2 "María", Nuevo diccionario bíblico (Downers Grove: Ediciones Certeza, 1991), pp. 870-872; J.A. 
Fitzmyer, The Gospel According to Luke I-IX. AB 28 (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday and Co., 1981), 
p. 697. 

3 Es importante indicar que en el libro apócrifo Evangelio de Felipe se identifica a la Magdalena como 
apóstol y, además, ella es vista en un lugar de honor similar al de Pedro al recibir revelaciones del 
Cristo resucitado; Harper's Bible Dictionary (San Francisco: Harper and Row, 1985), p. 610. 

4 Algunos estudiosos relacionan la ciudad de Magdala o Teriquea (en algunos manuscritos se 
identifica como Magadán) con Dalmanuta (Mc 8.10); de todas formas, se trata de un lugar en la orilla 
ocidental del lago de Galilea. 

5 Jack Finegan, The Archaeology of the New Testament (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1969), 
pp.45-46. 

6 Bernard J. Lee, The Galilean Jewshiness of Jesus (New. York: Paulist Press, ;, 1988), pp. 53-95; véanse, 
además, las obras de Geza Vermes Jesus the Jew (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1981) y Jesus and the World 
of Judaism (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1983); Sean Freyne Galilee from Alexander the Great to Harian 323 
BCE to 135 CE (Wilmington: Glazier, 1980). 
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lugar de vigilancia.’ Algunos comentaristas piensan que significa propiamente 
cuartel, y que esa acepción dio origen al nombre "magdala"; es decir, el nombre 
de ciudad hace referencia al cuartel romano ubicado en la región? De esa forma 
la expresión "magdalena" significaría "la del cuartel", y los oriundos de esa 
comunidad serían los magdalenos o "los cuarteleros"; es decir que Magdalena sería 
"la cuartelera". La expresión destaca una serie de implicaciones éticas y morales 
que no se ponen de manifiesto en una lectura inicial del texto bíblico. 


Los siete demonios 

En torno a la vida pasada de María Magdalena los evangelios no brindan 
mucha información. De su familia no sabemos nada, y de su profesión, tampoco. 
No han sido pocos los predicadores y los estudiosos que han identificado a la 
Magdalena con la pecadora y prostituta que se presenta en el cap. 7 de Lucas 
ungiendo los pies del Señor; sin embargo, los evangelios no indican que hubiera 
relación entre estas dos mujeres.” Es posible que la confusión haya surgido por 
la referencia a la liberación de la Magdalena y la cercanía de ubicación de las dos 
narraciones evangélicas. 

El relato de la conversión de María Magdalena no se presenta en los 
Evangelios. Solo se indica que María fue liberada de siete demonios y, como 
resultado de la liberación, servía a Jesús (Lc 8.2-3). 

Los siete demonios de la Magdalena aluden a una cautividad total y 
absoluta.” La mujer estaba sujeta a los poderes del maligno de una forma 
radical. El número siete, que destaca la idea de algo completo y hasta perfecto, 
sirve en el relato para poner de manifiesto el estado crítico de la mujer: la 
Magdalena estaba completamente poseída por las fuerzas que son capaces de 
ofender y herir la dignidad de Dios que hay en el ser humano. La mujer, lejos de 
vivir una vida auténtica y sosegada, vivía en un estado continuo de cautividad y 
desesperanza. Los demonios le habían robado su capacidad de vivir a la altura de 
las exigencias de Dios. Lucas, que poseía conocimiento médico de la situación, no 
revela su salud ni su condición moral o espiritual, indica únicamente que a la 
Magdalena le fueron sacados "siete demonios". 

En torno a la liberación de los demonios hay varios aspectos que deben 
ser explicados. En primer lugar, lo más importante en el proceso de liberación no 
son los demonios que salen, sino lo que entra posteriormente al corazón de la 
persona liberada. Los demonios que atentan contra la paz y la salvación del ser 


7 Finegan, op.cit. 


8 Véase la obra de José H. Prado Flores Los pecadores del evangelio (Bogotá: Colección Iglesia No. 
27, 1984), p. 47. 


9 Fitzmyer, op.cit. 


10 Léase el importante artículo en torno a la numerología en la Biblia por Heinrich A. Mertens, 
Manual de la Biblia (Barcelona: Herder, 1989), pp. 69-73. 


11 En el relato bíblico no se indica ni se sugiere ninguna relación entre el cautiverio demoníaco y el 
comportamiento de la Magdalena. 
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humano ceden el paso a la gracia de Dios. Una vez que la persona ha sido 
exorcisada llegan a su interior una serie poderosa de virtudes que cambian 
radicalmente la conducta de la persona. La justicia sustituye la opresión; el amor, 
al odio; el rencor cede el paso al perdón; y la paz se hace señora de la razón y el 
corazón. No basta, de acuerdo al relato evangélico, sacar los demonios del ser 
humano. Los mismos deben ser sustituidos por la virtud divina que es capaz de 
transformar a la humanidad.'? 

Jesús explicó adecuadamente la dinámica de liberación:*? cuando una 
persona es liberada de los demonios la casa interior queda vacía. Luego de algún 
tiempo, el demonio que fue expulsado vuelve a visitar su antiguo hogar y se 
percata que está arreglado, barrido y limpio. Rápidamente va y se pone de 
acuerdo con siete demonios peores que él y regresan a su antiguo hogar. De 
acuerdo a la enseñanza de Jesús, el postrer estado es peor que el primero. Los 
siete demonios que vienen representan el cautiverio total, la infelicidad absoluta, 
el desespero completo. Los siete demonios de la Magdalena pueden ser una 
alusión de que había sido liberada previamente y, por no haber llenado la casa de 
la virtud de Dios, su estado actual era deplorable y angustioso. 

Jesús encontró a la Magdalena en medio de una situación de crisis, y la 
liberó. Su condición deplorable le hacía confiar y esperar únicamente en el poder 
de Dios. Lo esencial de la conversión de la Magdalena no fueron los demonios 
que fueron expulsados, sino que Jesús se apoderó del corazón, la mente y la 
voluntad de la mujer. Lo más importante del relato de la Magdalena no fueron los 
inquilinos desalojados, sino el nuevo morador de la casa de aquella mujer que fue 
objeto de la gracia y el amor de Dios. El Señor de la vida se especializa en 
cambiar ambientes de muerte en vidas auténticas y transformadas. 


13 


La Magdalena servía y seguía a Jesús 

El encuentro con el predicador palestino fue tan poderoso que la 
Magdalena abandonó su ciudad natal y sus amistades para seguir y servir al 
Maestro. Su sentido de dirección en la vida cambió radicalmente. Anteriormente 
existía y transitaba por la vida sin sentido de dirección, ahora vivía para servir, 
amar y colaborar en la construcción del reino predicado por Jesús. Sin apegarse 
a su pasado, se proyectó al futuro con un nuevo sentido de dirección y 
expectativas. Su finalidad era servir a quien le había servido previamente. La 
gratitud se apoderó de ella, y vivió para servir a quien le había brindado un nuevo 
y fresco sentido de la vida y de futuro. 

Un aspecto importante en los relatos de la Magdalena es que María 
siguió a Jesús tan pronto se efectuó la liberación. En el camino, con Jesús y los 
discípulos, la Magdalena aprendió las enseñanzas y los requerimientos para la 
construcción del Reino de Dios. La liberación fue instantánea, el proceso 


12 En el relato evangélico se ponen de manifiesto las virtudes misioneras de la liberación: una vez que 


la mujer es liberada de su cautiverio se dedica a servir y a seguir a Jesus. 


SEA +? 


13 Véase Lc 11.24-26. 
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educativo fue paulatino; es decir, la sanidad fue rápida, la convalecencia tomó 
algún tiempo. 

Del caso de la Magdalena es fundamental destacar que Jesús se ocupó 
personalmente del proceso educativo y restaurador. El recuerdo de su vida pasada 
y la cautividad demoníaca requería un tratamiento especial del Maestro. 

En otra ocasión un hombre fue liberado de una legión de demonios. 
El hombre, profundamente agradecido por la sanidad que Jesús había traído a su 
vida, quería seguir al Maestro. Jesús, sin embargo, no aceptó el ofrecimiento y le 
envió a los amigos y familiares para contar la misericordia que Dios había tenido 
de el. 


14 


Con la Magdalena el Señor actuó de otra forma. Ante el pasado de la 
mujer, el Maestro prefirió darle un trato especial. Ante la necesidad humana, Dios 
no responde con respuestas fijas e incambiables: el Señor tiene una solución 
adecuada y personal para cada ser humano. Ante la posibilidad de la reincidencia 
el Maestro le permitió a la Magdalena seguirle y servirle. Frente a la posibilidad 
de un retorno a la vida antigua en Magdala, el Maestro le permitió incorporarse 
a la caravana de buena voluntad para redimir y sanar seres humanos en necesidad. 
Es decir, Jesús se ocupó de la Magdalena personalmente; además, la incorporó en 
el grupo íntimo de sus discípulos. 

El proceso educativo de la Magdalena incluyó el brindarle la oportunidad 
de desarrollar un ministerio. El Señor, como parte del tratamiento a la liberada, 
le otorgó un ministerio: la Magdalena estaba a cargo de servir a Jesús y a sus 
discípulos. Jesús la liberó y, además, le dio la oportunidad de participar en el 
ministerio apostólico. No se puede recibir liberación sin servir; no puede el ser 
humano recibir la transformación del Eterno sin participar en la restauración de 
otras personas; no se puede ser objeto de una liberación y permitir que el 
cautiverio se apodere de otras personas. La Magdalena servía porque fue servida; 
y seguía al Maestro, pues el Señor de la vida la encontró primeramente. 

En Jesús la Magdalena encontró el perdón y la liberación; y en la 
comunidad cristiana descubrió su ministerio y propósito en la vida. Jesús le brindó 
a la Magdalena el poder perdonador; la comunidad cristiana le permitió la 
restauración, la convalecencia y la recuperación total. Cristo libera y los creyentes 
restauran. 

En la comunidad cristiana la Magdalena encontró perdón, amor, 
confianza, respeto y paz. La Magdalena descubrió que los procesos de sanidad en 
la vida no son mágicos, requieren tiempo. La sanidad total de la Magdalena se 
hizo realidad cuando se incorporó a la comunidad cristiana que le permitió 
descubrir su potencial y poner en práctica sus dones y ministerio. 


14 Mc 5.1-19. 


15 El relato pone de menifiesto el componente restaurador de la comunidad de creyentes. En la 
Iglesia la gente en necesidad debe descubrir la infraestructura requerida para superar los cautiverios 
personales, familiares y sociales. : 
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La mujer y la tumba vacia 

En los relatos de la Pasión la presencia de la Magdalena es destacada. 
Una vez el proceso judicial dio comienzo y los enemigos del Reino y la Esperanza 
se dieron cita para detener al Autor de la vida, los discípulos de Jesús temieron 
por sus vidas y se escondieron.*” Ante la posibilidad de la persecución y el 
exterminio de los colaboradores del Maestro, los discípulos se retiraron a 
posiciones más seguras y prudentes. Y frente la ausencia de los colaboradores más 
cercanos ante la cruz, la Magdalena se presenta valerosa retando a las autoridades 
religiosas y políticas. Ahí frente a la cruz, los relatos evangélicos presentan la 
figura estóica y firme de la Magdalena, de quien Jesús había sacado siete 
demonios. 

Luego de conocer el infierno de estar completamente cautiva, no le temió 
a los soldados romanos; además, al disfrutar el amor de Dios manifestado en la 
acción liberadora de Jesús, la Magdalena no puede hacer otra cosa sino estar 
presente, junto a las otras Marías, en el Calvario.!? 

Su solidaridad firme y su gratitud oportuna le ganaron el favor de ser 
escogida coma la primera persona que debía anunciar la resurrección de Cristo. 
Luego de sábado, la Magdalena se preparó para ungir y embalsamar el cuerpo de 
Jesús. Con los mejores perfumes que podía comprar, llegó muy de mañana al 
sepulcro para preparar el cuerpo del Maestro. Su sentido de responsabilidad y su 
emoción le impidieron preocuparse por los detalles físicos del proceso: ¿Quién 
movería la piedra del sepulcro? 

Al llegar al lugar señalado se dio cuenta que el problema de la piedra 
había sido resuelto: la gran piedra de la tumba había sido removida. La 
Magdalena, angustiada por el hallazgo y preocupada por la situación, preguntaba: 
¿Quien ha robado el cuerpo del Maestro? 

Un hombre se acercó, a las afueras de la tumba, y le preguntó: ¿Mujer 
por qué lloras? 

La pregunta de su interlocutor, más que pregunta es una afirmación: la 
Magdalena es toda una mujer. No le llamó por el apodo "la Magdalena"; ni se 
refirió a ella con desprecio y reproche. Cristo la llamó mujer para destacar el valor 
de la mujer en la resurrección. Además, el término es uno de confianza, respeto 
y distinción. 

La mujer respondió: Se si lo has llevado a algún lugar, dime donde 
está y yo iré a buscarlo". 

Ante la crisis, la mujer se cree poderosa. No pensó en la dificultad de 


16 


16 Véanse Mt 28.1-7; Mc 16.1-11; Le 24.1-12; Jn 20.1-18. 

17 Véanse Mt 26.57-58,69-75; Mc 14.53-54,66-72; Jn 18.12-18,25-27. 
18 Véase nota 10. 

19 Véanse Mt 27.55-56; Mc 15.40; Le 23.49; Jn 19.25. 


20 En torno a las costumbres fúnebres entre los judíos véase "Burial", Harpers Bible Dictionary, op. 
cit. pp. 145-146; "Burial", The New International Dictionary of the Bible (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 
1987), pp. 176-177. 
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mover un cuerpo inerte, ni las consecuencias religiosas de tocar un cadaver.”! La 
mujer solo pensó en ser fiel a quien le habia hecho tanto bien, responder 
adecuadamente ante quien le había liberado de un completo cautiverio de los 
demonios. 

Entonces el Señor se dirigió a ella con más autoridad, le llamó María, 
simplemente María. Para Cristo aquella mujer ya no era la Magdalena, sino la 
llamó con su nombre propio: afirmó su dignidad. 

Cristo eliminó los apodos, rechazó los epítetos e ignoró las señales 
humanas. Ante el Señor, todo el pasado de cautiverio de la mujer es ignorado. 
Para Cristo, la vida pasada de la mujer ya no contaba, solo era importante el 
presente y el futuro. En el presente era toda una mujer; en el futuro recibiría la 
encomienda de ser la primera en anunciar a los discípulos que Cristo había 
resucitado. 

Aquella mañana habían dos resucitados: Jesús y María. Cristo, por el 
poder del Espíritu de Dios; María, por el poder del amor y el perdón de Jesús. 

Cristo le dio a la mujer la mejor encomienda: "ve y di a mis hermanos 
que voy a reunirme con el que es mi Padre y Padre de ustedes, mi Dios y Dios de 
ustedes".22 El Señor le confía a María la noticia más importante de la historia 
de la humanidad: que la muerte no pudo detener al Cristo de la vida; que la 
tumba no pudo cautivar al Señor de la liberación; que el sepulcro no pudo 
encerrar a quien vino a dar vida y vida en abundancia. 

Cristo envió a la mujer a su familia: "ve y dile a nuestros hermanos". Ya 
la mujer tenía familia. Anteriormente los relatos evangélicos no identifican a la 
familia de la mujer endemoniada; ahora Cristo la envía a su verdadera familia: la 
comunidad cristiana. Entre los creyentes la mujer encontró el apoyo que 
necesitaba para perseverar; entre los fieles la excautiva descubrió el ambiente 
requerido para disfrutar su liberación; entre el pueblo de Dios la liberada se 
percató de la infraestructura pertinente para desarrollar sus dones, talentos y 
ministerios. La familia de la mujer eran los discípulos, los amigos de Jesús, los que 
vivían para servir, amar y perdonar. Su nueva familia incluía a todos los que hacen 
la voluntad del Padre. 

Ante la orden del Resucitado, la mujer cumplió su encomienda con 
diligencia y mucha responsabilidad. Fue y anunció a los discípulos, que estaban 
atribulados y atemorizados, que Cristo había resucitado. La gratitud de una mujer 
liberada fue el ambiente necesario para convertirla en una enviada; es decir, una 
apóstol del evangelio del Reino. 


Una lectura hispana del relato evangélico 

Jesús liberó a la mujer de su cautiverio; y la comunidad cristiana le 
proveyó el espacio necesario para redescubrir un propósito en al vida: vivir para 
servir. Ante la crisis, el Señor actuó con premura para cambiar el ambiente de 


21 Las leyes judías prohibían tocar los cadáveres; véase Nm 19. 
22 Jn 20.17. 
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desesperanza y muerte en realidades repletas de vida y autorealización. El 
cautiverio es superado por la actitud transformadora del Señor de la liberación y 
por las demostraciones concretas de restauración de los creyentes. 

El modelo que descubre la iglesia hispana al leer los relatos de María 
Magdalena destaca el componente de la gratitud, pone de manifiesto las virtudes 
de la fidelidad, revela el componente liberador de la dignidad humana y subraya 
la necesidad del servicio. La Magdalena es un vivo ejemplo de lo que puede hacer 
Dios con los cautivos y lo que debe hacer la iglesia con los necesitados. Ante el 
cautiverio de la humanidad, la respuesta divina es de liberación y la actitud de la 
iglesia es de reconciliación y afirmación de la justicia y la dignidad. 

Son muchos los demonios que producen personas desamparadas; y, entre 
otros, se pueden identificar los siguientes: las crisis en la familia; las frustraciones 
personales y los complejos emocionales; las dificultades económicas; la falta de 
oportunidades de trabajos dignos y adecuadamente remunerados; el racismo 
público y hostil, y el solapado y despiadado; la opresión política y el discrimen 
social; la intolerancia cultural y lingiifstica; y la educación inadecuada e irrelevante. 

Más de siete son los demonios que atentan contra la dignidad humana, 
contra el respeto a los derechos humanos y contra la santidad de la vida. 
Demonios que se apoderan de individuos y de sistemas políticos y sociales para 
tratar de destruir la imagen de Dios que hay en el ser humano. Fuerzas 
demoníacas que atentan contra la mujer, los niños, los ancianos y los indefensos 
y marginados de la sociedad. 

Las narraciones evangélicas que destacan las acciones de María 
Magdalena enfatizan el poder liberador de Dios; además, ponen de manifiesto la 
responsabilidad terapéutica y transformadora de los creyentes hacia los 
necesitados. Dios está comprometido con la liberación de los cautivos, y la iglesia, 
con los procesos de restauración de los marginados. 


Summary 


The first part of this article is a careful study of the passages referring to 
Mary Magdalene. In this study, the author shows that much that has traditionally 
been said about Mary is not true. She was in fact a person who had been captive of 
"seven demons," and whom Jesus had liberated. Out of the experience of this 
liberation, Mary was able to contribute to the upkeep of Jesus and his disciples -- 
another fact that is often forgotten. 

Applying these learnings to the Latino situation, the author suggests that for 
us too the message is one of liberation from the more than seven demons that hold 
our people captive, and that this liberation is empowering, so that we too may 
contribute to God’s work on earth. 
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Orthoanamnesis: Memory in Latin American 
Liberation Theology 


Javier Quiñones-Ortiz 


Introduction 

Liberationist theological thought has managed @ coup sir to attract 
worldwide attention and recognition. The importance and influence of liberationist 
thought in the task of doing theology has had an immediate and variegated impact 
in current intellectual circles. So much so, that "liberation" --unfortunate though 
this may be--, is now almost a household term throughout the world. 

Critical reflection on a praxis of liberation is the hallmark of Latin 
American liberation theology. I do not have the time and space here to assess the 
ramifications of this alleged new theological method --discussions on the matter 
are endless! What I am interested in doing here, is to explore some of the 
consequences that this methodology has for the analysis of the notion of memory 
within their theological system. What are they explicitly saying about memory? Are 
there any specific roles for memory within their communities? To what figures, 
beliefs, and events do they and their communities appeal to when engaged in the 
process of remembering? What do the people remember? How do the people 
remember? How is memory preserved within their communities? These, and 
similar questions will occupy me throughout this reflection. I am not certain that 
I will be able to answer all of these questions fully, or even appropriately. On the 
other hand, I am convinced that, their contribution on this matter is very valuable 
and no study on the matter has yet been made. It is my hope that this crude 
reflection can somehow provide an initial contribution towards the filling of that 
gap. 

The first part of this paper will deal with some direct references to 
memory, as such, present throughout the literature. It is hoped to lay a foundation 
for a brief assessment of how memory actually functions within their theological 
work. I will then end this reflection with my own critical assessment of some of the 
issues at hand.! 


Memory and the Theologians 
Most Latin American liberation theologians recognize the importance of 
the role of memory in their theological work and the life of the communities to 


1. An essential variation of this topic would be to investigate how memory functions within Latin 
American liberation liturgical and homiletical life. This reflection could be based on the texts of the 
Nicaraguan and Salvadoran peasant masses and the homilies of Oscar Romero. The same theme could 
also be explored in the popular biblical readings in Ernesto Cardenal's The Gospel in Solentiname, the 
writings of Carlos Mesters, and the numerous articles on popular biblical reading in the Revista de 
Interpretación Bíblica Latinoamericana. 
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which they belong.? The most extensive and detailed analysis of the role of 
memory offered by a Latin American liberationist thinker is found in Eduardo 
Hoornaert's book entitled: The Memory of the Christian People.> His use of the 
notion of memory is representative of the way in which most Latin American 
liberation theologians utilize it. Hoornaert begins his attempt to reread 
ecclesiastical history, from the perspective of the experience of the famed Latin 
American base communities,’ with a brief discussion of the role of memory in 
Christianity. For him, both Judaism and Christianity are "memory religions." Due 
to the influence of the historical consciousness of Judaism Christianity’s memory 
is based on concrete historical events. Of course, in the case of Christianity the 
central. event would be the "incarnation, life, passion, death and resurrection of 
Jesus."> The rest of the introductory discussion by Hoornaert deals with the issues 
of the transmission, oral and written preservation of the memory of the church. 
This discussion has close similarities with the scholarly deliberations on the matter. 
My concern here has more to do with some of the overall assumptions 
concerning memory. First, there is a panics emphasis on the "material" or bodily 
historicity of the church’s memory. The foundational events for the church’s 


2. See, e.g., Eduardo Hoornaert, The Memory of the Christian People (Maryknoll, New York: Orbis 
Books, 1988); Rubem A. Alves, A Theology of Human Hope (Washington/Cleveland: Corpus Books, 
1969), pp. 71-72, 133ff.; Enrique Dussel, América Latina y conciencia cristiana (Quito, Ecuador: 
Departamento de Pastoral CELAM/Instituto Pastoral Latinoamericano, 1970), pp. 21-34; Segundo 
Galilea, El futuro de nuestro pasado (Madrid, España: Narcea, 1985); Antonio Alonso, Iglesia y praxis 
de liberación (Salamanca, España: Ediciones Sígueme, 1974), pp. 257ff. 


3. Ibid., most of the material in the introduction of this book appeared in a slightly different format 
in "Eusebio de Cesarea y la historia de la Iglesia. Para una historia de la Iglesia a partir de los 
pobres,” Revista Latinoamericana de Teología, Mayo-Agosto 1985, Año 11, pp. 185-194. 


4. The literature on this topic is extensive. See, e.g., Guillermo Cook, The Expectation of the Poor: 
Latin American Basic Ecclesial Communities in Protestant Perspective (Maryknoll, New York: Orbis 
Books, 1985); Leonardo Boff, Eclesiogénesis: Las comunidades de base reinventan la Iglesia (Santander, 
España: Sal Terrae, 1986); idem., Y la Iglesia se hizo pueblo. Eclesiogénesis: La Iglesia que nace de la 
fe del pueblo (Bogotá, Colombia: Ediciones Paulinas, 1987); idém., Iglesia: carisma y poder. Ensayos 
de eclesiología militante (Santander, España: Sal Terrae, 1982); Jon Sobrino, The True Church and the 
Poor (Maryknoll, New York: Orbis Books, 1984); Pablo Richard, Death of Christendoms, Birth of the 
Church (Maryknoll, New York: Orbis Books, 1987); Sergio Torres and John Eagleson, eds., The 
Challenge of Basic Christian Communities (Maryknoll, New York: Orbis Books, 1982); Virginia Fabella 
and Sergio Torres, Doing Theology in a Divided World (Maryknoll, New York: Orbis Books, 1985), 
pp. 28-32; W.E. Hewitt, "Religion and the Consolidation of Democracy in Brazil: The Role of the 
Comunidades Eclesiais de Base (CEBs)," Sociological Analysis 1990, 50:2, pp. 139-152. 

5. Hoornaert, The Memory . . ., op. cit., note 4, p. 4. 

6. Because of their particular social context, and the influence of Marxist dialectic materialism, Latin 
American liberation theologians tend to emphasize the "materiality” of life in their discussions. This 
outlook, e.g., is the main functional socio-theological paradigm for their assessments of economic 
matters. Cf. Franz Hinkelammert, Democracia y Totalitarismo (San José, Costa Rica: Departamento 
Ecuménico de Investigaciones, 1987); idem., Las Armas Ideológicas de la Muerte (San José, Costa Rica: 
Departamento Ecuménico de Investigaciones, 1981). 
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memory, i.e., the biblical record, the church’s tradition, the ongoing action and 
presence of God through the poor in their midst, and the church’s very own life, 
are not considered as figments of the believing imagination of the community. 
They are concrete, bodily events, which shape the community’s faith and social 
memory in a real way. These events are seen as both the starting point and telos 
for their history because history is continuously recapitulated in the collective 
memory of the church as communal praxis. This brings up another issue. The 
memory of the community is not only preserved and formed through the preaching 
of the Word and the celebration of the eucharist, it is also embodied in the 
community’s praxis. All aspects of the community's life contribute towards the 
formation, preservation and interpretation of the church’s memory. The "Christian 
memory of the humble is transmitted from generation to generation as a popular 
culture, an oral tradition, a cultural resistance. Hence this Christian memory 
survives primarily in communities."” For Hoornaert, therefore, Christian memory 
is, for the most part, "a collective memory . . . It is the collective memory of a 
people."® The "collective memory is a thing alive, defining the consciousness of a 
social group."” In that respect, and many others, they seem to see themselves in 
direct continuity with the earliest Christian communities. Thirdly, for Hoornaert 
memory is subversive by nature. That is the main reason why the powers that be 
are always engaged in active "manipulation of memories." They realize that no 
community can be dominated without an active manipulation of their social 
memory. To that effect, Fr. Gutiérrez says: 

The defenders of the existing social system seek to disqualify our 

effort of reflection by claiming that its protagonists are not a 

people awakening to a new awareness, but a little group of 

partisans isolated from that people. This is what they are saying, 

really, when they attempt to deny a connection between the 

struggles of today and yesterday --when they try to cut off a 

people’s memories, as they have succeeded in doing in some 

countries, and so keep them from perceiving what the battles 

they are waging owe to the battles of a few years back.! 

It is, therefore, an integral part of the Christian praxis to quicken, not just 
the social memory of the community, but to reinterpret and recreate an ortho- 
memory. For Hoornaert, church history, "will always have its role to perform in 


7. Hoornaert, op. cit., note 4, p. 8. This is also the reason why all aspects of the community’s life are 
taken very seriously as theological loci. This is specially true of popular religiosity. See, e.g., Pablo 
Richard and Diego Irarrázaval, Religión y politica en América Central: Hacia una nueva interpretación 
de la religiosidad popular (San José, Costa Rica: Departamento Ecuménico de Investigaciones, 1981); 
Centro de Pastoral de la Universidad Simeón Cañas, La fe de un pueblo (San Salvador, El Salvador: 
UCA/editores, 1983). 


8. Ibid. 
9. Ibid. 
10. The Power of the Poor in History (Maryknoll, New York: Orbis Books, 1988), p. 80. 
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the mission of reanimating the memory of the Christian communities."!! But the 
same is also true of all aspects of the community’s life. If the people’s memory is 
being actively manipulated the church should seek to subvert this process by 
providing a memory of hope for and from the community in light of the Christian 
tradition. This is possible because the Christian "hope is bound up with memory. 
The vehicle of Christian hope is Christian memory."*? Finally, for Hoornaert, the 
"science of church history is at the service of the memory of the Christian 
people." He quotes J. Le Goff dictum to the effect that the "historian's task 
is to transform memory into science."** In light of their views on science and 
religion, it could also very well be maintained that, for Hoornaert and most Latin 
American liberation theologians, their perceived role is to transform the memory 
of the church's marginalized into praxis. 

Another Latin American theologian that deals with the notion of memory 
at some length is Rubem A. Alves. It is no coincidence that his discussion has to 
do with the formulation of a theology of hope. In his book, 4 Theology of Human 
Hope,** he talks of radically historical elements in the faith of the community, 
which, when expressed through the collective memory of the community, create 
a particular dialectical relationship between "the past that fills the screen of 
memory . . . and the present now confronting man."!” Thus, this dialectic is 
further explained in the following manner: 

On the one hand the present forces the past to remain open. The 

community brings to its act of remembering its experience of the 

sufferings and joys of the present, of its negativity and 
possibilities. The past is never allowed to become a screen 
because the community that remembers cannot deny the present 

in which it lives. On the other hand, the past forces the present 

to remain open. The past is like a horizon where the signs of 

dawn begin to appear for the man who is amid the darkness of 

the suffering and hopelessness of his present. Through the 

promise which the past presents, man is made free to think about 

the possibility of a new tomorrow. The act of remembering is 

thus, as an expression of love for the present --and only as such-- 

a liberating possibility. It provides new grounds for negation, new 

possibilities of hope, new freedom for action. It is this dialectical 


11. Op. cit., note 4, p. 9. 
12. Ibid., p. 4. 

13. Ibid. 

14. Ibid. 


15. See, e.g., Julio de Santa Ana, Good News to the Poor: The Challenge of the Poor in the History of 
the Church (Maryknoll, New York: Orbis Books, 1979). $ 


16. Op. cit., note 3. 
17. Ibid., p. 71. 
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relationship that keeps the language of faith always in permanent 

movement. It could not be otherwise, because its present is 

historical and never comes to a halt. And it is thanks to this 

fluidity that this language is able to express the vitality of a 

community whose spirit is directed towards the future. : 

The language which he refers to in the preceding quote is the 
community's language of faith. When the community’s faith discourse remains 
frozen in time, the act of remembering, fueled by the community’s praxis and 
understanding of the faith, becomes "the flame" which thaws "the frozen language 
that was keeping man under bondage, thereby making possible the creation of a 
new language which expressed both man’s freedom from fear and for life."!? 

Alves also raises several important issues in conjunction with his 
discussion on hope and remembrance. Hope, he says, "implies that man is made 
free from the past, as from a prison. This is not to say that the past is forgotten, 
but rather that it ceases to be the dominating factor in human behavior. Man 
remembers the past and i is grateful for it, but his memory of it makes him aware 
of an ongoing politics." 0 Although he is not explicit at this point, one aspect of 
"the ongoing politics" that he refers to, is the usage of the past as a means of 
oppression. This tyranny of the past is evident when people are kept in a BLS of 
life that always reads backwards and makes man unable to move." 1 Such 
stagnation is specially dangerous when thinking about the need and possibilities for 
liberative political action. 

For Alves, the creative and sustaining interplay between hope and memory 
is essential for the creation of a new reality for the community. In the case of 
Christian communities, this new reality comes from God’s own freedom, which is 

“apprehended oy the community of faith from the activity that made freedom and 
life possible," i.e. , --hope and remembrance. 

Finally, Alves draws a connection, which is also common to most 
liberationist theologians, between the Hebrew prophetic tradition and their own. 
This is also true of the issue of memory. Having the prophets of the Hebrew 
Scriptures in mind, he says that the "past brings to the community of faith the 
memory of what was once accomplished by the politics of liberation. When ’the 
prophet looks backwards,’. . . 'the story of the past becomes a parable and a sign 
of God’s continuing purpose. 123 Furthermore, "to remember the past is therefore 


18. Ibid., pp. 71-72. 


19. Ibid., p. 72. The two examples that he utilizes to illustrate this point are rather interesting. One 
is Martin Luther’s rediscovering of Paul and the other one is the theological language of 
existentialism. He sees the principle of liberation as a very active component of both. 


20. Ibid., p. 136. 

21. Ibid. 

22. Ibid., (emphasis mine). 
23. Ibid., p. 161. 
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to see what is possible to the present, within the perspective of the ongoing 
movement of freedom. Man is therefore sent back to his present, confronted with 
the provisionality of the powers which make man captive today, and the future, 
consequently, becomes open for hope." One of the most important 
consequences of this way of conceiving the relationship between remembrance and 
the biblical record has to do with the process of creation of a "healthy" social 
memory for communal action. If a community’s past is an obstacle for 
remembrance, whether it be because there are actually no redeeming social 
memories as such present within the memory of the community, or because those 
have been suppressed for so long that they cannot be recovered, the formation and 
appropriation of a new memory, such as the biblical memory of hope and 
freedom, can free the community to become a new community of hope and 
freedom. Under such circumstances "the memory of the community of faith 
remembers a past of freedom," thereby making the community free from the 
past."2 A similar point is raised by Gustavo Gutiérrez when discussing the 
historicity of the Bible. He says that: "Memory is important. The memory of past 
historical deeds is evoked in order to draw attention to Yahweh’s liberating action 


in the present. . . . Biblical faith, however, besides being memory, is freedom: 
openness to the future. ... Memory thus has the function of conditioning a creative 
liberty." 


The Functionality of Memory 

For the most part the references to memory utilized up to this point 
illustrate the way in which memory actually functions within the Latin American 
liberationist system. But it is necessary to see some actual examples of how their 
conception of memory works in relation to the actual formulation of their 
theology. 

Given the social context in which the Latin American theological questions 
are forged, --a social context in which the specter of physical, political, cultural and 
spiritual death looms largely over the majority of the population--,?” it is not 


24. Ibid. 
25. Ibid. 
26. Gutiérrez, The Power . . ., op. cit., note 11, p. 12. 


27. Death, as a socio-theological paradigm, is present in most analyses of the Latin American reality 
in the work of Latin American liberation theologians. See, e.g., Franz Hinkelammert, Las Armas .. ., 
op. cit., note 7; Luis N. Rivera Pagán, Evangelización y violencia: La conquista de América (Rio 


- Piedras, Puerto Rico: Editorial Cemí, 1990), pp. 421ff.; Gustavo Gutiérrez, Dios o el oro en las Indias 


(Lima, Perú: Instituto Bartolomé de Las Casas/Centro de Estudios y Publicaciones, 1989), pp. 41-54; 


-idem., "How can God be Discussed from the Perspective of Ayacucho?"in The Concilium Foundation, 


/ 


eds., On the Threshold of the Third Millennium (Philadelphia: Trinity Press International, 1990); idem., 
The Power . . ., op. cit., note 11, pp. 75-110; idem., On Job: God Talk and the Suffering of the Innocent 
(Maryknoll, New York: Orbis Books, 1988); idem., Beber en su propio pozo (Salamanca, Spain: 
Ediciones Sigueme, 1986), pp. 74ff.; Segundo Galilea, Following Jesus (Maryknoll, New York: Orbis 
Books, 1981), pp. 68-75; idem, El reverso misterioso de la vida (Bogota, Colombia: Indo-American 
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surprising that Latin American liberation theologians adhere great value to the 
integral relation between memory and liberty present in the Bible. In many ways 
this is one of their main contributions to the task of biblical hermeneutics. Latin 
American liberation theologians are concerned with the development and 
preservation of a purposeful social memory. They cannot afford the luxury of 
wasting time energy remembering what is not there to remember in the first place, 
or adopting an imposed "ideal" social memory which does not have much to do 
with their own socio-political experience of faith. 

It is also a small wonder that one of the most important agendas of Latin 
American Liberation theology has to do with the rereading of history. This 
rereading of history is not conceived as a mere intellectual exercise. For them, 
history can only be "reread" by a subversive remaking of it. Therefore, since the 
history of humankind has been written with a white hand, and no efforts have been 
spared to "blot out the memory of the oppressed" thereby depriving "them of a 
source of energy, of historical will, or rebellion," it is necessary for the oppressed 
to engage in a remaking of history from their own perspective to "comprehend 
their past in order to build their present on solid foundations." 

The aforementioned comments apply not only to a reading or 
understanding of history in general but more specifically to the history of 
Christianity in general. In order to recover the saving power of the Christian 
tradition, ecclesiastical history has to be redeemed from its "white, Western, 
bourgeois"? hands. In fact, one of the challenges of Latin American liberation 
theology is the recovering of "the memory of the ‘scourged Christs of the Indies’ 
and, in them, the memory of all the poor, the victims of the lords of this 
world." 

Perhaps a personal example can serve to illustrate what they mean by 
rereading history. For many generations we were taught in Puerto Rico that our 
history was really not. The Taínos, --the original inhabitants of the island--, were 
eliminated as a unique ethnic group within 50 years of the so-called discovery of 
the island. By that time the majority of the population of Puerto Rico was of 
African and Spanish descent, with an already significant mestizo minority. So, the 
Spaniards made sure that their history and, accordingly, their social memory was 
passed on. By the time the North Americans invaded the island in 1898, the social 
memory of Puerto Rico was formed in a dependent way. Naturally, when the 


Press, 1984); Pablo Richard, Death of Christendoms, Birth of the Church (Maryknoll, New York: Orbis 
Books, 1987), Rosino Gibellini, ed., La nueva frontera de la teología en América Latina (Salamanca, 
Spain: Ediciones Sígueme, 1977), pp. 117-122; Ronaldo Muñoz, Nueva conciencia de la iglesia en 
América Latina (Salamanca, Spain: Ediciones Sígueme, 1974), pp. 31ff.; José M. González Ruíz, 
Pobreza evangélica y promoción humana (Barcelona, Spain: Editorial Nova Terra, 1976); Rubem A. 
Alves, A Theology. . ., op. cit., note 3. 

28. Gutiérrez, The Power . . ., op. cit., note 11, p. 201. 

29. Ibid., p. 202. 


30. Ibid. 
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North Americans took illegal possession of the island, the process repeated itself. 
Some of us grew up knowing more about everybody else’s history than our own. 
I can still quote sections of the Gettysburg address, whereas my knowledge of 
Puerto Rican literature is dismal! Latin American liberation theologians would not 
want that process to continue or to ever repeat itself.>! 

One of the reasons why Latin American liberation theologians have spent 
so much time trying to recover their autochthonous theological figures has to do 
precisely with the issue of the formation of an authentic Latin American social 
memory.” No authentic social memory can come true in the Latin American 
Christian communities until the contribution of people like Antonio Vieira, Juan 
Germán Roscio, Juan Fernández de Sotomayor, Julio María, José Marti, and even 
Simón Bolivar, --just to name a few-- is taken into account. And, according to 
them, even well known figures such as Bartolomé de Las Casas and Sor Juana 
Inés de la Cruz have been severely misread. 

When Latin American liberation theologians engage in a rereading of the 
whole of the Christian tradition, therefore, part of what they are simply trying to 
do is to develop their own understanding of the faith. That is why, for example, 
Christ can be remembered as a social liberator, a political figure, a conquered 
person, a celestial monarch, a guerrilla leader, and a poor person, all at the same 
time.*? The church can be perceived as a community of political and ideological 
legitimation for oppression, the locus of God’s liberation, ¿> location for refuge or 
solace, a fiesta, and the only source of hope for society.* We could further the 
examples ad naseaum. y 


Conclusion 

Latin American liberation theologians seem to be saying that memory is 
an essential part of their experience of faith. Acts of remembrance are thoroughly 
social or communal in nature; therefore, its preservation, remaking and active 
transmission ought to be done through the community's Christian praxis. This 
"anamnemical" praxis has to be rightly concerned with the establishment of a 


31. Whether they would be able to succeed in that matter, were they in power or control, remains to 
be seen. Based on the example of Nicaragua, I would say that similar rationalizations than the ones 
utilize by the Western colonial powers were utilized there to manipulate the Nicaraguan social 
memory. See, e.g., Guilio Girardi, Sandinismo, marxismo, cristianismo en la nueva Nicaragua 
(Managua, Nicaragua: Centro Ecuménico Antonio Valdivieso, 1986). 


32. See, e.g., Pablo Richard, ed., Materiales para una historia de la teología en América Latina (San 
José, Costa Rica: CEHILA/Departamento Ecuménico de Investigaciones, 1981); idem., Raíces de la 
teología Latinoamericana (San José, Costa Rica: Departamento Ecuménico de Investigaciones, 1987). 


33. See, e.g., Leonardo Boff, Jesucristo el liberador (Bogotá, Colombia: Indo-American Press, 1977); 
Jon Sobrino, Christology at the Crossroads (Maryknoll, New York: Orbis Books, 1985); Claus 
Bussmann, Who Do You Say? Jesus Christ in Latin American Theology (Maryknoll, New York: Orbis 
Books, 1985); José Míguez Bonino, ed., Faces of Jesus: Latin American Christologies A New 


York: Orbis Books, 1985). 
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community’s new sense of being and hope. In order to do this, the community has 
to establish a connection with its past of freedom --which in the case of oppressed 
communities it might mean the Christian tradition only--, and draw the necessary 
resources for the task at hand. The dialectical nature of remembrance is a 
purposeful Christian activity that permeates the whole of human existence. Thus, 
it could very well be said that memory is and ought to be incarnational. Of course, 
the acts of remembrance of the church, such as its preaching and the liturgy, 
should reflect this fact. 

A related point is that, since the community’s remembrance is based on 
bodily events, the community’s active rereading and preservation of their memory 
has to be done through similar actions. During that process no action of the 
community lacks importance. The social memory of the people, in and through 
their socio-political acts of faith, functions both as a filter and deposit of the faith. 

In a word, memory, --Christian memory at that--, becomes the collective 
channel of hope and identity for communities that have not been allowed to have 
them before. The collective memory of hope and liberation becomes the source 
of communal energy for facing the present challenges of the future. 

Now, it is my impression that in their discussions on the role of memory, 
Latin American liberation theologians have placed too much accent on the more 
"negative" aspects of the transmission or obstruction of memory, without properly 
acknowledging the healing dynamics of the collective socio-historical devaluation 
of unwanted memories. I do realize that there are some very good strategic, 
political and even theological reasons to initially do so. Yet, it would seem that, 
by now, their theological perspective has reached enough "maturity" to be able to 
nuance their prophetic articulations in a better way. It is my understanding that 
this would prove specially helpful when dealing with the remaining indigenous 
communities throughout Latin America. 

Latin American natives --as their North American counterparts seem to 
know all too well--, went through a dehumanizing marginalization. Any student of 
human psychology knows that sometimes there are certain aspects of our past that 
need to be devaluated in order to be able to grow. What is true of the individual, 
I believe, is even more true of the society. To what extent can the Latin American 
indigenous communities continue to benefit from discussions about their 
extermination, exploitation and continuous social, political, and cultural rape. It is 
not as if this situation has ever been different anyway! It continues today. I am not 
implying that it is not important to remember past and present abuses. Sometimes 
this is the only way to get mad enough to do something about what is going on. 
Yet, somehow the discourse of faith has to incorporate a Word of healing and 
hope that transcends the remembered evils. All revolutions have to lead to social 
healing of one kind or the other. Otherwise, all that is being done is, what we 
describe in Puerto Rico as having "the same dog with a different collar." 

Also, and in close connection with the previous point, Latin American 
liberation theologians place great emphasis in the recovery of the liberative 
elements of the Christian tradition as a means to fuel the hopes of the people, and 
provide a much needed corrective for it. Yet, closer attention has to be given to 
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the very significant differences between their representation of the "Christian past" 
and the actual Latin American "Christian present." For example, one of the ways 
in which they remember their Christian tradition, as a means for empowerment, 
has to do with the issue of the economic life of the early church. One of the ways 
in which socialist economic views are legitimated in their midst, is by appealing to 
the alleged socialist ways of the early church. This, in my opinion, is an 
all-too-common misreading of history. More room has to be allowed for the 
ironies and ambiguities of life. It is true that these could very well continue to be 
utilized to immobilize the people, on the other hand, there are no guarantees that 
leftist reactionary thinking is going to yield any better results. 

Perhaps the greatest challenge that Latin American liberation theologians 
face, when speaking of the retrieval and preservation of the community’s memory, 
has to do with the issue of sincerely imposed self-limits and self-criticism. What 
criteria would they utilize to keep themselves at bay if given the reigns of political 
and ecclesiastical power? Judging by the example of the Nicaraguan church, I 
would dare to say that, in many respects, their theories did not yield the desired 
results. Obviously much more refinement and work remains to be done. On this 
note I would like to end. 


Resumen 


Se presenta aqui ante todo un análisis y resumen del modo en que los 
teólogos latinoamericanos de la liberación interpretan y utilizan el concepto de 
"memoria" como fuente de esperanza y de poder liberador. La memona histórica de 
los pueblos se ha utilizado para oprimirlos y deshumanizarlos. En respuesta a ello, 
la teología de la liberación propone una relectura de la historia, el descubrimiento 
y desarrollo de una nueva memoria que afirme la dignidad y la esperanza de los 
oprimidos. — 

Al mismo tiempo que concuerda con la premisa de que la historia ha sido 
escrita por los vencedores y opresores, y que por tanto ha sido utilizada como medio 
de opresión, el autor plantea algunas preguntas y dudas respecto al programa de 
recuperación de la historia. La principal de ellas, que se sostiene a base de una 
analogía con la psicología individual, es que hay momentos y experiencias que la 
memoria reprime, no porque los opresores así lo exijan, sino porque son momentos 
y episodios demasiado dolorosos o humillantes. En tales casos, tal parece que la 


falsa memoria tiene una función válida. 
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Seminario Evangélico de Puerto Rico 
Hato Rey, Puerto Rico 
Del 25 de junio al 8 de julio de 1994 


Con la colaboración de: 


Colegio Bíblico Pentecostal de Puerto Rico 
Centro de Estudios Dominicos del Caribe 
Centro para el Fomento de la Fe Cristiana, Universidad Interamericana de 
Puerto Rico 
CEHILA/Puerto Rico, Instituto de Estudios del Caribe, Universidad de Puerto 
Rico 
Habrá ayuda financiera para cubrir parte de los gastos de viaje, cuarto, comida y matrícula. Pida más 
información a: 
Dr. Benjamín Alicea 
Hispanic Summer Program 
The Fund for Theological Education, Inc. 
475 Riverside Drive/Suite 832 
New York, NY 10115-0832 
O llame al: (212) 870-2319 


Las solicitudes completadas antes del 1 de febrero de 1994 recibirán consideración especial 


Call for Papers 
Christian Theological Research Fellowship 


meeting at the AAR/SBL Annual Meeting 
Chicago, November 19 & 20, 1994 
TOPIC: The Doctrine of the Trinity 


1. Send a 250 word abstract (only) of your paper to Alan Padgett by e- 
mail, FAX or surface mail (address below) by April 4, 1994, 

2. Select abstracts will be asked to submit the complete paper by 
September 1, 1994. Accepted authors will be given 20 minutes to 
summarize the main ideas of their essays before general discussion. 
Papers will be made available in advance for a small fee. 

For more information contact: 

Alan G. Padgett, President 

Christian Theological Research Fellowship 

School of Theology, Azuza Pacific University 

Azusa, CA 91702-7000 

(818)9699-3434 ext.3232 | 

FAX 969-7180 E-mail (internet): PADGETT@CLASS.ORG 
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Faculty Appointment in Systematic Theology 
Perkins School of Theology 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, TX 75275-0133 


This is a full-time, tenure-track position; rank and salary are negotiable. 
I. _ Responsibilities 

A. Full-time teaching and scholarship in Christian systematic theology. 
Therefore, specifically: 
1. Teaching in the various degree programs of Perkins School of Theology; 
2. Teaching in the M.A.-Ph.D. curriculum of the Graduate Program in Religious Studies in 

Dedman College; 

3. Scholarship, including publication, in the area indicated. 

B. Participation in the life and work of Perkins School of Theology and Southern Methodist 
University, including their structures of governance, exercising the responsibilities normally 
assumed by faculty members. 

Il. Qualifications 

A. Essential 

1. Ph.D. or equivalent degree. 

2. Demonstrated achievement and/or potential as a teacher. 

3. Demonstrated achievement and/or potential as a scholar in the field of Christian 
systematic theology. 

4. Participation in the life and work of the Church. 

5. Understanding of and commitment to the primary objectives of both Perkins School of 
Theology to prepare persons for leadership in the church and the Graduate Program in 
Religious Studies to prepare persons for leadership in the academy. 


B. Desirable 
1. Knowledge of the relationship of gender and sei to the field of Christian systematic 
theology. 


2. Competence in one or more of the following « areas: 

a) philosophy, and particularly in philosophical theology or in the philosophy of religion; 
b) the theology of John Wesley and of the Methodist traditions; 
c) contemporary social-scientific inquiry and its bearing on the theological enterprise. 

3. Membership in the United Methodist Church. 

4. Background, interests, perspectives, and abilities that complement those of other members 
of the Perkins faculty and that further the stated commitment of the Perkins faculty to 
inclusiveness. 

Southern Methodist University is an affirmative action/equal opportunity/Title IX employer 


World Christianity Position 

Columbia Theological Seminary invites nominations and applications for an appointment in 
World Christianity. The successful candidate will possess significant life experience outside the U.S., 
will hold the Ph.D. or its equivalent, and have a record, or a promise, for distinction as a teacher, an 
_author, and a contributor to the Church and the profession. An ability to help students understand 
- Christianity as a world wide phenomenon and to locate the place of the Christian Church in North 
_ American setting increasingly characterized by religious and cultural pluralism is essential. The area 
_ of specialization is open. 
: The appointment will be made effective July 1, 1994. Rank and compensation package are 
"negotiable. Racial/ethnic and women candidates are encouraged to apply and invited to identify 


Send nominations and applications, including the name and addresses of three references, to 
James Hudnut-Beumler, Columbia ee Seminary, Box 520, ES GA 30031, by no 
ater than November 30, 1993. 
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